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NATIONAL COMMITTEE WILL FOLLOW UP WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE WORK 


A national committee will be created to spur federal and private agencies to act on 
recommendations of the White House Conference on Children and Youth, which adjourned 
last Friday in Washington. Recommended by the 92=member President's National Committee, 
the new group will be set up by the Council of National Organizations, the National 
Council of State Committees, and the Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth. 





On the last day of the giant meeting, delegates met to hear recommendations hammered 
out in 200 work groups and by numerous forums the day before. Instead, after a valiant, 
but losing, all-night effort by the reporting committee to compile 1600 resolutions, 
they heard a "composite" report given by Ruth A. Stout, director of field programs, 
Kansas State Teachers Assn. Miss Stout listed major concerns of delegates in this 
order: human rights, aid to education, and reorganization of the tax structure and 
the distribution of funds to provide increased state and federal support to matters 


affecting children. The final document on resolutions will be mailed to delegates in 
about two weeks. 





The Education Forum of the conference urged Congress to help raise school financing 
from 3 to 10 percent of the gross national product. By a vote of 303 to 50, the forum's 





resolution replaced one that would merely have gone on record for federal aid with lo- 
cal control. Their action followed a talk by William G. Carr, executive secretary of 
NEA, who told delegates: "We cannot buy the education that America needs in the bar- 
gain basement. We cannot maintain a level of educational expenditure, which was inade- 
quate even for the quiet past, if education is to help us face and surmount the prob- 
lems of the future." Mr. Carr said there is no way to get more money on the scale 
required without federal action. 


In addressing the final meeting, Secy. of Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur S. 
Flemming agreed that the federal government “must assume a larger share" of the fi- 
nancing but said he would have to give further study to conference recommendations. 





Mr. Flemming, speaking to the problem of financing education on the ABC-TV network 
program, "College News Conference," Sunday, said that the United States ought to identify 
its national goals and try to reach agreement on a fair share of responsibility for 
those goals on the part of government at all levels. Asked his opinion of the Educa- 
tion Forum's recommendation that 10 percent of the gross national product be used for 
education, Mr. Flemming answered: "I think that the proposal is headed in the right 
direction, because I don't believe that as a nation we are traveling the sacrificial 
second mile in terms of making the kind of an investment that we ought to be making in 
the field of education. As one thinks in terms of the future of the nation, certainly 
one can't help but feel that the investment that we make in education not only is as 
important but in many respects is more important than the investment that we may make 
in national defense." He concluded that he felt the time has come for the federal 
government to become an active partner with the institutions of higher education in 
helping them to construct facilities they will need in the four or five years that 
lie ahead. 
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- THE CHARACTER OF A GREAT UNIVERSITY 





"It may or may not be true that every great university has a kind of Geist, 





we had it the day our doors opened, and there has been no significant change 


to put into words but its essence is a passionate dedication to pure research 
and scholarship. Everything else is secondary and derivative. This is the 
Geist, the character, the unifying principle of the institution." From a re- 
port, The State of the University, by Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton of the 
University of Chicago (see also page 4). 








or character, or unity; I only know that this one has. As I read our history, 


since then.... One may like or dislike it, but there it is. It is not too easy 








“CASUAL, PART-TIME EFFORT IS NOT ENOUGH” 


Business and industry invest at least 5 percent of their budgets in research. 





ernmental expenditures for 1960 for research and development for national security 


Gov- 


will reach $4,572 million, $912 million for all other research. The Office of Edu- 
cation Cooperative Research Program budget for fiscal 1960 is about $3.2 million or 


about 0.03 percent of the $912 million research and development item. Budgets of 


state and city school systems for educational research are usually established at a 


much lower rate than this. 


These are figures included in a paper by Nicholas A. Fattu of the Institute of Edu- 
cational Research, Indiana University, before the first annual Phi Delta Kappa sym- 





posium on educational research. 


quality of their educational research output. 
just been published by Phi Delta Kappa in Educational Research.) 








Mr. Fattu has recently completed a year-long, U.S. 
Office-supported study of the ten U.S. institutions most highly regarded for the 


(All papers from the symposium have 


If Mr. Fattu's budget figures are not depressing enough, consider what he says in 


the final paragraph of his report: 
to observe the state of practice at its best. 
To be sure, there were many examples of capable and dedicated workers. 


"Outstanding institutions were selected in order 
The complacency observed was disturbing. 
However, the 


nondiscriminating kinds of activity currently carried on under the name of educational 


research tend to bury these with the mediocre. 


The physical, biological, medical, and 


agricultural sciences have recognized that their effectiveness is based on a constant 


harvest of new knowledge. 


Innovations are systematically developed from an ever- 


increasing body of knowledge and are rigorously tested for effectiveness. Contrast 
this with the usual practice in education. The plain fact is that the formula of in- 
novation by accidental discovery or improvisation is completely antiquated.... Adding 


to the basic fund of knowledge in education is rapidly approaching the stage where 


casual, part-time effort is not enough." 


‘ 


BOSTON’S LIBRARY TRIMMED BY THE PARING KNIFE 


Posters in schools and public buildings proclaim this to be National Library Week. 





But in Boston customary ceremonies have turned into a wake. 


In line with Mayor Collins’ austerity program to make city financial ends meet, the 





city council has cut $320,000 from the library's budget. 


This means discharging 75 


employees, closing all but the reading room and home reading sections of the central 


library over week ends, and eliminating three branches. 
50 irate mothers from East Boston and Roxbury into a march on City Hall. 


The economy trim galvanized 
One accused 


the mayor of setting Boston's library back 100 years; another tossed two whole pennies 
and a halved penny on the mayor's desk and declared she was ready, as a taxpayer, to 


pay her share of the $60,000 needed to keep the branches open. 


But the mayor refused 
to budge; insisted the economies were necessary to deep the tax rate from soaring. 





PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
April 7, 1960 


Ludden Lauds Classroom Careers 


Prime prospects for teacher recruitment--the TV audience of "GE College Bowl'"'-- 

will be encouraged to choose teaching as a career on this Sunday's telecast. 
Host Allen Ludden will spend several minutes pointing out the rewards and satisfac- 
tions of the profession. As a program watched on many campuses by those interested 
in collegiate quiz competition, this is an ideal spot to reach good teacher prospects. 


(Sunday, April 10, 5:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





“School Story” Makes Headlines 


The NEA's 13-week TV series, "The School Story," is described and praised this 
week in the country's largest weekly magazine, TV Guide (circulation: 7,000,000). 
The article features "How Good Are Your Schools?" the Conant film on the American 
high school, calling it "as entertaining a documentary as you'll see around." It re- 
lates how NEA gradually has entered the TV field, and has its series running on 171 
stations, most of them commercial. It reports that station response has been enthu- 
siastic, "not only about the obvious importance of the films, but about their quality 
as program fare." (If the series is ending or has just ended in your community, this 
article provides occasion for congratulating local station officials.) 

(April 9 TV Guide, on newsstands now) 





A Smooth Transition in D.C. 


In_a special "Washington" issue of Look, "Integration Without Turmoil" is por- 
trayed in a classroom picture story. Photos convey the atmosphere of cooperation 
among second-graders in a mixed class, and the professional dedication of young 
Negro teacher, Jackie Branch. The text answers two frequent questions--about D.C. 
academic standards since integration, and the reasons for the changing Negro-white 
ratio in the system. 





Another Capital teacher (pun is intended) is also pictured in this issue...the 
very young (36) president of the Catholic girls' college, Trinity. Sister Margaret, 
S.N.D., in "She Trains Girls To Think," is seen as greatly concerned over two trends 
among students: materialistic attitudes, and the growing tendency toward feigned 
nonconcern and boredom. (April 26 Look, on newsstands April 12) 





The Imminent “Image” 


A last reminder--the 90-minute "Education in America" segment of NBC's "Image: 
America" radio series will be aired Monday evening. Plan to have professional 
and citizen groups tune in, and have discussion sessions later. 
(Monday, April 11, 8:30 p.m. E.S.T., on most NBC stations) 
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Minds and Marks 





Children's mental health has become the concern of classroom teachers as well as 
school specialists, so "Emotional Blocks to Learning" in the May Parents' holds in- 





terest for many. An eminent psychoanalyst, 


BrunoBettelheim, shows how a common diffi- S a 


culty of many disturbed children--a "reading block"'--may have a variety of causes. 
Some he discusses are: the reluctance to learn (and thus grow out of dependence) ; 
striving for attention through stubborn failure; fear of competition; the need to 
defy adults; and the wish to shut out the world. Here's an example of his perceptive 
insights about a slum child's primer troubles: 


"When, in story after story, a child from a crowded slum encounters images of 
nice family life that arouse his jealousy and envy, when he is expected to accept the 
idea that these middle-class images represent the living conditions of all children, 
his envy may turn into fury, expressed in a rejection of school and learning." 


A companion story, "A Troubled Child," may do much to build parental confidence 
in school psychologists and allay misgivings due to ignorance. Subheaded "A mother 
tells how she got help," it's a first-person story about a youngster whose anxieties 





were evident in home and school life. Mrs. 


Caroline Robison relates how the school 


specialist advised the parents, and what steps they took. It's valuable reading for 
parents who may close their eyes to such problems. 


Portrait of the Prize-Winners 


(May Parents’, on sale last week of April) 


National Merit Scholarships are America's most sought-after grants, so the 
achievements of their winners may seem discouraging to other high-school seniors. 
But for applicants who want to know what they're up against, Seventeen sums up char- 
acteristics of last year's 920 recipients in "Who Wins a Scholarship?"--average age, é 
ratio of boys to girls, their Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, their subject interests, 





etc. 


Ills—Mental and Moral 


(April Seventeen, on newsstands now) 


The conformism pressures on children are studied in a Family Circle article, 





"If they call your child 'Chicken.'" This 





shows how this word--almost universally 


dreaded by youngsters--is the tool of angry, resentful ones. It frankly illustrates 
how this epithet can be insidiously used to ridicule worthwhile standards and actions. 
Author speaks with authority; Donald L. Peters is guidance counselor of the Lewis and 


Clark Junior High in Billings, Montana, and 
ance Association. 


Readers Without Books 


To teach lifetime reading habits, our 


president of the state Personnel and Guid- 
(May Family Circle, in stores April 21) 





schools need better book supplies, says 


The Saturday Evening Post in a National Library Week editorial. Titled "Too Few 





American Schools Have Adequate Libraries," 


it points out that 75 percent of elemen- 


tary schools lack a central library, and recommends PTA action to remedy situation. 
(April 9 Saturday Evening Post, on sale now) 
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ST. LOUIS MOVES OUT OF THE BASEMENT LEAGUE BUT NOT OUT OF THE BASEMENT 


St. Louis’ successful campaign to lift its school operating tax by $0.26 will add 
more than $4 million to its operating budget. This includes a $600-a-year pay boost 
for all teachers and permits employment of 105 new teachers to meet expected enroll- 
ment hikes. The city, with its 1959-60 beginning salary of $4000, now climbs out of 
17th place among 22 American cities with populations over 500,000 persons. 








In the same election, two bond issues, which both needed a two-thirds majority, met 
defeat by narrow margins. , One, short by 3155 votes, would have provided $24.3 million 
for school construction and modernization; the other, defeated by 761 votes, called 
for $5 million in needed fire safety provisions. Both issues will be resubmitted to 
voters as soon as possible. In the meantime, according to Supt. Philip J. Hickey, de- 
feat of the construction bond issue means “some children will be forced to continue 


classes in corridors and basements and others will continue to be transported out of 
overcrowded school districts by bus." 


Back of the election lie weeks of hard work by teachers and administrators to spell 
out issues, fact by fact. The city's 3700 teachers and principals rang door bells, 
made pHone calls, and wrote notes in a campaign which added 10,000 voters to regis- 
trars' lists. (A special election, May 17, will reconsider the defeated proposals.) 





SCHOOL INCOMES ONLY ONE STEP AHEAD OF COSTS, INDEX SHOWS 


Despite protests that school taxes are too high, public schools in the United States 
were hardly able to keep up with rising costs last year, according to a national Cost 
of Education Index just released in School Management magazine. 








According to the magazine's figures, the average school district spent about $16 
more per pupil during 1959-60 than it did during 1958-59. Although three-fourths 
of the rise went into increased salaries, even so, salaries of teachers, principals, 
and superintendents failed to keep up with professional salaries generally. Teacher 
salaries, the index reveals, rose an average of $277 in the last year; salaries of all 
professional people rose about $317 in the same period. 





Included in index figures is an "effort index," which compares per-capita personal 
income in each of the nine regions of the nation with the average amount being spent 
per pupil in each of these regions. 








—x@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Sacramento, Calif., board of education has adopted set of rules which give 
principals power to spank unruly students after other means of discipline have 
been exhausted. . . Florida's school costs expected to soar to more than half 
billion dollars a year in next five years. . . "Early Decision Plan" of Seven 
College Conference (female Ivy League schools) due for modification or dropping. 
Plan provided guarantee of admission to students who made the grade by October 
of senior year in high school. . . All but two out of 22 teachers in Fairview 
High School, Boulder, Colo., due to open next fall, will have master's degrees. 
. « Bright junior high pupils allowed to take either accelerated two-year pro- 
gram or enriched standard three-year program in New York City next fall. . . 
Experimental classes in Frost Junior High, Jackson, Mich., study combined course 
in geography, civics, and American history to create over-all view of modern 
world. . . York, Pa., considering large lecture classes in American and world 
history next year. . . Sandia High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex., offering first 
class in microbiology at high school level. Evaluation of class will be pre- 


sented to American Institute of Biological Sciences curriculum study committee 
in Colorado this summer. 








Pilot programs in family life education have been launched in Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah, according to an announcement by the 
Rocky Mountain Project in Family Life Education, co-sponsored by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and the American Social 
Health Assn. Individual plans for each state of the project region 
were chosen for their experimental value and their potential adapt- 
ability to other states and localities. 











In Arizona, efforts will be concentrated on improvement of family life 

education programs in certain high schools of the state, beginning with 
Pueblo High School in Tucson. Nevada plans include two University of Nevada workshops 
and a pilot project in elementary schools. New Mexico will also hold university work- 
shops, plus a project dealing with acculturation problems of Navajo Indians in Gallup. 
A summer workshop in family life, as well as several community experiments in "differ- 
ent kinds of child-parent groupings," will be held at Utah State University. 





a CONTINUED STORY--The California Senate Finance Committee has adopted state budget 
amendments which in effect close the door on the state board of education's proposal 
to depart from past policy and buy elementary school textbooks in bound form. The 
Assembly version of the budget has also failed to include the needed additional funds. 
Omissions to provide funds followed on the heels of curriculum commission's recom- 
mendations to buy textbooks from publishing firms who refused to lease plates to the 
state for printing in state presses. Observers forecast a lawsuit in which educators 
will contend the legislature has infringed upon the curriculum commission's and the 
state board of education's right to select and adopt textbooks. 





ee J. Bruce Crow, of the Bureau of Indian Affairs school, Kasigluk, Alaska, finds 
old copies of the Anchorage Times particularly useful in teaching school. He wrote 
the Times: "During our spelling period we found new and interesting words, which we 
copied, defined, and used in sentences.... In our ‘English Is Our Language’ period, 
we wrote and read short sentences that told in our own words the sense of the story 
that interested us. And, of course, we were fascinated by the advertisements, pic- 
tures, and comics." Mr. Crow hoped the Times would continue to supply the 34-home 
tundra village with old papers. The Times is delighted to comply. 








> Little Rock, Ark., high schools were readmitted to the North Central Assn. of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools at the association's annual meeting last week. The 
schools were withdrawn after the desegregation troubles at Central High School. 





> NEWSMAKERS--Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton resigned from the University of Chicago; 
will remain at post until his successor is chosen. >> Martin C. Tate, Phoenix, Ariz., 
president-elect, Dept. of Elementary School Principals, NEA; Stephen A. Romine, dean 

of the College of Education, University of Colorado, elected president of the North 
Central Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. >» New Educational Policies Commis- 
sion members named by the NEA and AASA are: Max Lerner, professor, American civili- 
zation, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass.; 0. Meredith Wilson, president, University 
of Oregon, who takes over presidency of University of Minnesota in July; and Milson 

C. Raver, executive secretary, Maryland State Teachers Assn., Baltimore. 
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